CHAPTER XX
COUNTING THE COSTS
rHAT an insane business war is! Millions of the world's
best manhood slaughtered or maimed for life; tens of millions
disjoined from productive enterprise; and peoples generally
plunged into an abnormal psychological morass. All of this
to what end?
All this because for decades before the spark fell into the
powder barrel at Sarajevo, the world had been living in a state
of medieval mentality, suspicion, and mistrust. If the late war
did nothing else, it at least taught that war is not a paying
business. America's part in this waf was a lesson of inexperi-
ence and unpreparedness.
If to-morrow the President of the United States were to
appear before the Senate and announce that the nation was
embarking upon a federal program which for the forthcom-
ing nineteen months was to cost $2,000,000 an hour, almost
$50,000,000 a day, how long would it be before the most
eminent mental specialists in the country would be calling
at the White House?
This was what President Wilson did on April 6, 1917, and
he was not only perfectly accountable, but supported by the
majority of the citizenry. The President, of course, did not
speak of money. Neither did he mention that the nation was
to be thrown out of balance for a number of years to come
or that there were to be dead, wounded, and maimed. He
spoke only with regret of the reasons for which the United
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